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With our IMPROVED ATIR-SPRING we obtain a rate of speed at least ONE-THIRD 
FASTER than ts possible in a press using the wire spring. 


The value of this invention, together with our PATENT DELIVERY GEARED SLIDERS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS, 
is no longer disputed by competitors. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF COUNTRY PRINTERS TO 


()UR [MPROVED AIR-SPRING (COMPLETE (COUNTRY PRESS, 
The Fastest, Cheapest and Best Made Country Press in the Market. 


THE FACT THAT THERE ARE NO SECOND-HAND AIR-SPRING COTTRELL COUNTRY PRESSES TO BE FOUND 
IN THE MARKET IS PROOF OF THEIR DURABILITY AND USEFULNESS. 


SEND FOR QUR [LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








8 Spruce St., New York. | 198 Cxark St., Cuicaco, IL. 
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=H) A TEESE & C 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


WOOD and MAP ENGRAVERS, 


a 
; In 1861. 


Nos. 155 AND 157 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Every description of work in our line executed promptly, in the best 
manner, at moderate prices. 


For Specimens of our work, we refer to THE ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL, 
published by us, showing the 


Latest and Choicest Designs of Cuts, Ornaments, 


BORDERS, EtTc., 


WHICH HAVE A MARKET IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Estimates and information on work in our line cheerfully furnished. 


SUPERIOR MILLS. 
GEDDES MILLS. 
BIRKETT MILLS. 


YPSILANTI MILLS. 
ANN ARBOR MILLS, 
JACKSON MILLS. 


F.P.ELLIOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER, 


208 & 210 RanpvotpH St., Cuicaco. 


We have the best and finest stock of Paper for 


Publishers, Printers, Stationers 


MERCANTILE USES GENERALLY, 


Give us a call at our New Store, or write us for samples before 
buying elsewhere. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 





Charles Eneu Johnson 
and Company. 


Established 1804. Incorporated 188}. 





_e_ 
Lithographic 








Patented April 7, 71. 
TRADE MARK 


Inks and Varnishes. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS: 


TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BRANCHES — 45 and 47 Rose Street, New York. 


4o LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


527 Commercial Street, San Francisco. 


At the Chicago Branch, No. 40 La Salle Street, can always be 
Sound the largest and most complete stock of Inks and Varnishes ever 





carried in the West. 





Samuel Bingham’s Son, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers, 


- 200 & 202 Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 


The Largest, Best Equipped and Most Complete Estab- 





lishment in the West. 





SEND TO US FOR ROLLERS AND COMPOSITION. 


References :—The Printers of New York and Chicago and all others 
who have used our Rollers. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Send your Stocks to us to have them covered, No extra charge. 

















Man/f. Chicago Taylor Printing Presses. 
Western Branch Johnson Type Foundry. 


Steam Electrotype Foundry. 
Office of Printers’ Cabinet. 


ROUNDS 


TYPE AND PRESS 
COMPANY. 


(Successors to S. P. ROUNDS.) 





PRINTERS’ \W/ AREHOUSE. 





175 MONROB STREBABT, 


(CHICAGO, [LLS. 
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J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


184 & 186 Monroe STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


UsEp By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 
WAWASA MILLS, 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
BUTLER MILLS, f 
ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
LEDGER MILLS, 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 


FLAT 
and RULED 
PAPERS. 








We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 
made to order on short notice. 





MILLS AT SOUTH BEND, IND., AND MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Office and Warehouse, 144 and 146 Monroe St., Chicago. 


N. W. TAYLOR, 
PAPER 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER, 


' CHICAGO. : 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF NEWS, BOOK, COVER PAPERS, FLAT 
PAPERS, CRANE BROS.’ ALL LINEN, CRANE & COS 
BOND, MANILA, EXPRESS, BLOTTING 

PAPER, Ete. Etc., ON HAND. ; 














Odd sizes and weights made to order promptly for immediate delivery, or kept in 
stock and delivered as ordered. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Sole Western Agent for the sale of the “Agawam Paper Co.’s”’ Celebrated Flats. 
- = = aa : “‘Newcastle Paper Co.’s’”’ Red Rope Express. 





W.D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 


LIMITED. 





FINE 


PRINTING INKS 
BLACK »” COLORED } 














75 fulton Street, 


NEW YORK. 





WESTERN BRANCH: 


155 Dearborn Street, Room 5, 


CHICAGO. 
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STIMATES RDERS 


- Established 04 





FARMER, [ ITTLE & (60. 





‘Tyee Founpers. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 


Cast from the 
/ \ “PF: BEST QUALITY 
DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 


Pores on 
NEWSPAPER 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND, A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, § TANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING § TONES, 


ETC. 


CHrancu.}| CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. {idStoe st. 








DRUM CYLINDER, 
STOP CYLINDER 
OIHdVADOHLIT pue 
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Patent Air-Spring Printing Presses. 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and 
durability with increased capacity for speed, and embody 
several new and important improvements, 
which are patented. 


The STANDARD PRESSES manufactured by this Company are unequaled 
low-priced machines. They are without a peer among presses of their class, for 
rapidity, durability, easy running, and are convenient in every respect in handling, 
thus saving the pressman’s time. They are built at present in the five following 
sizes: 19224, 27x38, 29x42, 32x46, and 33x51, and in od range -from 
$1,100 to $1,750, at factory. WRITE FOR PRICE AND CIRCULAR. 

THE COUNTRY PRESS is 32x46, and price $1,100 without, and $1,150 with, 
It has many valuable improvements, and stands at the head of 


Steam Fixtures, 
It gives universal satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 


presses of its class, 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 





Manufacturers of Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Printing Machinery and Printers’ Supplies of Every Description. 
A Complete Stock carried at all times. 


115 & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





L. SCHAUPPNER & Co. 


PRINTERS’ & LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
EMPORIUM. 


196 and 198 Clark Street, 








CHICAGO, 





List of Second-Hana Machinery and Material 
FOR SALE —+ 


Thoroughly overhauled and warranted in first-class condition. 





24X29 HOE, latest, with back-up motion, 

31X46 COUNTRY COTTRELL & BABCOCK, steam power. 

1 24X30 POTTER PRESS, tape delivery. 

PONY POTTER, tapeless delivery, almost new. 

KIDDER JOBBER, with patent numbering attachment. 

KIDDER JOBBER, good as new. 

1 EIGHTH-MEDIUM BALTIMORE JOBBER, with steam. 

3 QUARTER-MEDIUM O.S. GORDONS, with or without steam fixtures, 

5 EIGHTH-MEDIUM 0O.S. GORDONS. 

1 HALF-MEDIUM O.S. GORDON. 

A large lot of Shafting, Hangers and Belting. 

32-inch Power CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER. 

33-inch BROWN & CARVER POWER PAPER CUTTER. 

30-inch PEERLESS LEVER CUTTER, almost new. 

34-inch CRANSTON POWER UNDERCUT. 

1 FOOT STABBER, Sanborn’s make. 

100 Double and Job STANDS, almost new. 

A large lot of News and Italic CASES. 

1,000 Fonts of TYPE. 

10,000 lbs. of BODY TYPE, from pearl to pica, in lots to suit. 

400 lbs. METAL FURNITURE, in fonts to suit. 

And the largest assortment of Liquor, Cigar and general stock LABELS ever 
placed in this market, 


If you have anything you want to trade for any of the above, write us, as we are 
right on the dicker. Everything sold by us 1s warranted, or no sale. 





BLOMGREN Bros. & Co. 


Electrotypers, 
Stereoty pers 


AND 


Relief Plate Engravers, 
162 and 164 South Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 





If you have any Maps, Autograph Letters, Signatures, Mechanical 
Illustrations, Diagrams, Plats of Subdivisions, Plans of Mines or Build- 
ings, send to us and get estimates. 


We have on hand upward of ten thousand cuts suitable for Book 


’ Tllustrations, Bill Heads, etc., and for advertising purposes. 
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VOLUME I. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
BY S. W. FALLIs. 
R. ANDERSON was born in the city of New York, 
near Beekman Slip, April 21, 1775, and died in Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, January 17, 1870, at the age of 
ninety-five years. 

Dr. Anderson evinced a love for art at a very early age. 
During his schooldays he amused himself by copying 
engravings with India ink. At the age of twelve he tried 
his hand at the engraver’s art upon plates made of cents 
rolled out, and with a graver made of a backspring of a 
pocket-knife. 


lishers. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to Dr. 
Young, a_physi- 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1884. 


| 


Soon after he cut small ships and other | 
objects on type-metal, which he sold to newspaper pub- | 








NuMBER 4. 


He then returned to New Work and made engraving his 
business. He obtained employment for awhile with an 
artist named Roberts, who came from Scotland, and was a 
universal genius, but as wayward as such men generally are. 
While with him Anderson obtained what he most desired, 
viz, a better knowledge of his art; but Roberts’ habits 
became so irregular that he severed all connection with 
him. 

It was in 1793, when he was eighteen years of age, that 
he first learned the fact from Bewick’s works that boxwood 
was used for engraving purposes. Up to this time all his 
engravings for letterpress printing were executed on type- 
metal. He immediately procured some pieces of boxwood 
from a rulemaker’s shop, and invented tools to experiment 

with, and found, 





cian of some note. 
He remained with 
him as student for 
five years, mean- 
while employing 
in engraving all 
the time he could 
spare from his pro- 
fessional _ studies 
and duties. He 
became so expert, 
while yet a medi- 
cal student, that 
all the principal 
newspaper —_ pub- 
lishers in New | 
York and vicinity 
availed themselves 
of his work. 


Anderson was RULING 








MACHINE. 


to his great joy, 
the material much 
easier and more 
agreeable to work 
on than type met- 
al. From this time 
forward he used 
boxwood almost 
exclusively in his 
engravings. An- 
derson established 
himself as an en- 
graver on both 
copper and wood 
in 1820. His en- 
gravings number 
many thousands 
during his long 
life of incessant 
toil at the art of 








licensed to prac- 
tice medicine in the spring of 1795. Dr. Young offered 
him a partnership in his business, but the offer was not 
accepted. In the latter part of the summer of 1795, the 
yellow fever prevailed in New York, and Dr. Anderson was 
employed as resident physician at Bellevue Hospital, on 
East River. For three months he performed his duties 
with great skill, and was then offered the post of physician 
to the dispensary, which he declined. 

Dr. Anderson’s extreme conscientiousness and love of 
art impelled him to abandon the practice of medicine. He 
pursued it, however, until late in 1798, when the yellow 
fever again prevailed in New York, and he was again called 
as resident physician at Bellevue Hospital. During this 
epidemic he lost his wife, child, father, mother, brother, 
mother-in-law and sister-in-law, and was himself attacked 
by the disease, but recovered. From the effects of this 
terrible calamity he sought relief in a voyage to the West 
Indies, where he spent three months with his uncle, Dr. 
Alexander Anderson. 





his choice. He 
never admitted that he had any talent, but said that he was 
industrious. His engravings are familiar to thousands of 
Americans, among which are the illustrations in ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book.’’ 

Between 1850 and 1855 he engraved forty octavo and 
forty smaller illustrations of Shakespeare’s plays, from 
original designs, for Coolidge & Bro., then the publishers 
of ‘‘Webster’s Spelling Book.’’ They were executed in 
the substantial and characteristic style of English wood- 
cuts of thirty or forty years previous. ‘The little AA, or 
‘‘Anderson sc,’’ is very familiar to those acquainted with 
pictorial illustrations in America of from thirty to sixty 
years ago. 

Dr. Anderson, at the time of his death, was in his 
ninety-fifth year. In person he was rather below the 
medium height, rather thick-set, and presented a counte- 
nance always beaming with benevolent and kindly feeling. 
He was extremely regular and temperate in his habits. ‘I 
would not sit up after ten o’clock,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ to see 
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an angel.’’ He was genial in conversation and uncom- 
monly modest and retiring. In his death, after a long and 
industrious life of usefulness, America has lost a most 
noble illustration of a true artist and the father of Ameri- 
can wood engraving. 

Many of Anderson’s followers, as well as skilled wood 
engravers of the present day, might here be mentioned, but 
engravers of great merit in the various grades or styles of 
wood engraving are so numerous that space does not permit 
a complete directory, hence names are omitted. 

The Bewick school of engraving is still adhered to, to a 
very great extent. The Durer and Holbein style is used as 
well, to a very considerable degree, but the more noted 
and recent pictorial illustrations of our home production 
are purely American, and consist in imitating the character 
and texture in a manner that only wood engraving is capa- 
ble of producing. As an illustration of this truly artistic 
and meritorious style, we refer to Zhe Century, formerly 
Scribner's, and Harper's Monthly. However, there are 
many other periodicals and books that employ this modern 
style of American wood engraving. 











portraits contained in the previous numbers of this article 
were all engraved on the ruling machine. 

The demand for commercial engraving covers a vast 
field, embracing catalogues of various kinds, agricultural 
and other machinery, trademarks, letterheads’ and_bill- 
heads, autographs, monograms, buildings, borders, show- 
cards, labels, etc., in one or more colors. This is coupled 
as well with portraits and general book and other illustra- 
tions which call for-all grades and qualities of engraving, 
according to the purpose for which the cuts are to be used 
and the quality of paper and printing to be given them. 

Again, we have pine or poster engraving, or board cut- 
ting, as some would call it. This branch, by those unac- 
quainted with its manipulation, is viewed as common, 
coarse work. While this may be true to a degree, yet 
much artistic skill and fine mechanical execution are dis- 
played in this branch of engraving, and very beautiful 
effects are produced in the various theatrical, circus and 
other posters, when viewed at-the proper distance. A great 
deal of judgment is absolutely necessary for a successful 
The posters are engraved on the grain 
: or flat side of pine boards, with 


engraver on pine. 





We cannot speak in too 
high praise of this truly diffi- | 
cult and artistic style, yet do | 
not think it will ever become | 
universal, owing to the diffi- | 
culty in printing, there not | 
being the clear cut outlines and | 
strong contrasts of lights and 
shadows, or blacks and whites, 
which make the Bewick style 
so pleasing and so readily com- 
prehended by the masses. There 
is a lack of public education to 
this high style of art, and of 





course the general public taste | SAMPLES OF RULING. 





an entirely different shaped 
tool from those used in box- 
wood or endwood engraving ; 
thus V and U are the only two 
shapes used, but they vary in 
sizes. Several different sizes of 
each shape are necessary. ‘The 
boards commonly used are made 
from clear pine lumber, with- 
out knots or blemish, well sea- 
soned and put together in size 
26x 40 inches, each board con- 
taining from two to four pieces, 
finely matched and firmly glued 











must be considered to some ex- 
tent. Even if the mass are untutored and behind the times 
of true art, yet we have thousands whose advanced ideas 
and appreciation are ready to receive and support the best 
efforts. of the best wood engravers. ‘The printing-press 
must also be taken into consideration, and as many publi- 
cations cannot use the great care and enormous expense 
that Zhe Century and Harper indulge, the engraver on wood 
must, in many instances, fall back on the old, sure and 
pleasing Bewick style. 

Wood engraving is not at all confined to the production 
of copies of paintings, landscapes, portraits, etc., but 
commercial and mechanical engraving form a very large 
percentum of artistic engraving on wood, and give good 
and profitable employment to hundreds of engravers of 
more or less ability, in all countries. 

In America particularly this branch avails itself of the 
‘‘ruling machine,’’ which, in the hands of a good and 
artistic mechanical engraver and ruler, is capable of pro- 
ducing very pleasing effects on such work as machinery, 
-buildings, lettering, etc. etc. As it is much more rapid 


than handwork, it naturally cheapens the cost of this 
We herewith furnish a few samples 
The backgrounds to the 


branch of engraving. 
of work done on this machine. 





together. For large posters the 
engravings are made so that when printed the sheets will 
match accurately, and when posted will form a single illus- 
tration of from one to fifty or more sheets or sections. The 
usual theatrical posters generally contain three sheets, yet 
in many instances the number is greatly increased, owing 
to the subject and the size desired to illustrate it. In pro- 
ducing posters in more than one color, a separate or addi- 
tional board is required for each color, and engraved 
accordingly. The majority of posters employ from two to 
four colors. A number of different shades and colors may 
be produced by the blending and lapping of the different 
colors. ‘This requires an engraver of good taste and knowl- 
edge of colors to make a successful job of engravings for 
printing in colors. 

The same principles hold good in finer jobs of colored 
work as in pine, only, of course, finer workmanship and 
blending throughout. 





CHARLIE Fasset sends us his holiday greeting worked 
tastefully in colors, which displays correct judgment and 
good workmanship. The specimen reflects credit on the 
craft at St. Joseph, Mo., and it gives us great pleasure to 
record our favorable opinion of it. 











THE PRESSMAN AND HIS SPHERE. 


BY S. MCNAMARA. 
()" the different branches of the printing business, none 
is so little understood or so sadly neglected as the press- 
room. As charity covers a multitude of sins, so good 
presswork often conceals typographic deficiencies ;. hence 
the necessity of close application and study to this import- 
ant branch. 

The great progress made by typefounders in late years, 
together with the cultured taste of customers, has stimu- 
lated printers, as a rule, to keep pace with advanced ideas, 
so much so that the best samples of work executed a few 
years since pale into insignificance beside work of today. 

It does not necessarily follow that the best workmen 
produce the best work, but the best management w///. 
Good material in the hands of skilled workmen will show 
excellent results just so long as good judgment prevails. 
The best of paper is often destroyed in such hands by the 
use of poor ink; with good paper and ink, poor rollers 
destroy fine effects; and where paper and ink harmonize, 
incompetent feeders are often used, on the score of economy. 

In many cases, one or more of these causes exist, and it 
is in no offensive sense that attention is drawn to them. A 
business man who pays a hundred dollars for a watch and 
trusts anyone to wind it up, would not, of course, expect 
good time; yet how often do we see such men pay thou- 
sands of dollars for a press and permit any Tom, Dick or 
Harry to manage it! 

Many otherwise good printers imagine themselves capa- 
ble of properly managing all departments of a printing- 
office ; in this they err, for in spreading over so much surface 
they must, necessarily, be thin in some places. 

Of all classes of artisans, we know of none whose cares 
and responsibilities equal those of a first-class job pressman. 
To one unacquainted with his duties this may seem absurd, 
but a little reflection will show it to be correct. A com- 
positor is not accountable for his own acts: another, and 
not at his cost, revises one portion of his work, while 
the innocent pressman often pays for the other! The 
architect is relieved from blame if poor material be used ; 
the mason is not responsible for dereliction on the part of 
the carpenter, plumber or painter, or vice versa, and the 
engineer is not accountable for the condition of the track 
or bridge over which he directs his locomotive. Thus it 
will be seen that an ordinary workman performs some 
specific duty and there his individual responsibility ceases. 
It matters not to him what others do or fail to do; ‘that 
does not concern him in the least. 

With a pressman it is quite different, as his responsi- 
bility ceases only when the job is paid for, and frequently not 
even then. A form may be given him absolutely free from 
errors, yet if not properly justified, and type pull out or 
work off its feet, or if spaces work up and show, he pays for 
someone’s carelessness. 

Every feeder under his charge, as well as every rat-trap 
counting machine attached to his press, is a constant 
menace to his pocket-book ; for delays, misregister, finger- 
marks, etc., of the former, and every miscount of the latter, 
are chargeable to him. The ceaseless care which he must 
exercise keeps him constantly employed ; therefore he is 
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unknown, governed, as he frequently is, by those who are 
not conversant .with his duties ; his patience is sorely tried, 
while brain and body are overworked. 

Having thus hastily shown the peculiar position of a 
pressman, let us now notice the man who fills it. He is 
supposed to be a thorough mechanician and must be able 
to operate any press. Whatever its inherent or other 
defects, he must be qualified to overcome them and to 
produce good work, and to do any and all kinds of work 
—newspaper, book, job, cut or fancy colored work ; and 
while he must possess the eye and fancy of an artist, he 
must also have the muscle of a coal-heaver, and be able, at 
times, to run an engine. Combinations of colors must be 
familiarized and atmospheric changes anticipated. He 
must distinguish to print a type specimen tenderly and a 
poster the blind may read by the back. 

He must be considerable of a chemist and more of a 
mathematician, and understand thoroughly the imposition 
of forms. He must care for his machinery as though he 
owned it, and keep it in repair for any intricate work which 
may be given him; competent to govern his assistants 
properly and profitably, and, sick or well, he must be at 
his post of duty, for no substitute is at hand; and, while 
engaged at one press upon which his mind should be con- 
centrated, he is supposed to be able to attend to several 
others at the same time. 

With the skill and genius to fulfill all these requirements 
acceptably, a late decision of the New York courts ranks 
him incompetent unless possessed of a voice equal to a fog- 
horn, to warn persons from injury by his press! 

Careful as the law is of others, it affords him no redress ; 
for any injury done him would be traced to his own reck- 
lessness. Happily the sacrifice of life, as in the case of the 
lamented Zeller, is of rare occurrence, yet the mutilation 
of limb is not; and when such shining lights as Ray, of 
New York, Goss and Proctor, of Chicago, bear the honor- 
able scars of wounds inflicted by the press, it illustrates a 
pressman’s danger. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to speak of the criti- 
cism applied to a pressman’s work, for, the conditions being 
unknown, it is often cruel and unjust. An ordinary work- 
man with a four-roller press and unlimited time, backed by 
every assistance of his employers, may produce an excellent 
piece of work, while another man is expected to equal it on 
a two-roller press under quite opposite circumstances, and 
then may be condemned without a hearing. 





E have just been.shown a new style of type that, for 
W circular purposes, must necessarily become very pop- 
ular. A type that shall, as nearly as possible, convey to 
the one who receives a circular the idea that he has 
received a personal letter, has been sought by all type- 
founders, and many fine imitations of script have been 
produced. But this new type is not a script at all, but 
simply an imitation of the type-writer. ‘The type-writer 
has become so common in business houses that a circular 
printed wlth the type above mentioned will, without 
doubt, receive much more notice than if printed with 
either script or common type. The imitation, even to the 
canceling of what appears to be an error, is perfect. 
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HEN this number of the INLAND PRINTER reaches 

our friends it will be too late to greet them with a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, as the festive 
seasons will have passed ; and yet, as we write, those happy 
events have not come. Possibly we should have antici- 
pated a little and attended to the matter in the December 
number; but it seemed a little premature to be writing 
holiday greetings in November. Well, if we cannot hope 
the New Year zw// begin auspiciously in each individual 
case, we can with propriety trust it ad so begin. 

The cup of joy of the INLAND PRINTER is almost full. 
When we began its publication we had on our books the 
names of less than two hundred subscribers to the Chicago 
Printer, which subscriptions we agreed to fill with our own 
journal, but not a subscriber of our own. Not a few warned 
us that we were venturing into a barren field, and that our 
reaping would, in all probability, be but a scanty harvest. 
It was claimed by some that printers were not readers, and 
would not appreciate a first-class printer’s journal. We 
thought we knew better, and so we did. 

The January edition will be 4,500 copies; and though 
a few of the subscriptions to the Chicago Printer expire 
with this number, we do not expect to issue a smaller edi- 
tion for the succeeding month, as we shall doubtless receive 
many of their subscriptions, with numerous others, for the 


coming year. 





PRINTERS’ JOURNALS. 

= 2 of the Chicago INLAND PRINTER has come to hand, and as 
we glance over its clean-looking, artistically composed pages, 
pausing to note the nicety and perfect harmony exhibited in the 
composition of its goodly display of ads, and as we again take a 
forward run over the caption of its articles, which read ‘“ Wood 
Engraving”; “ Punctuation’; “ What is the Difference?” “ Business 
Principles”; ‘The Need of an Apprenticeship System”; “ Job Com- 
positors,” etc., we regret that so seldom do journals of this progressive 


and developing character ever reach those to whom they would be of 


the most benefit. As a rule (on the Pacific coast, at least), such 
journals get as far toward the journeyman and apprentice as the em- 
_ ployer’s or foreman’s table, and from there are usually tumbled into 
the waste-basket. This is not as it should be. The proper use of 
these journals is to place them within the reach of those to whom they 


will be of benefit. We have taken occasion in our time, as foreman 


and employer, to call the attention of both the journeyman and 
apprentice to both the matter and make-up of meritorious journals of 
the typographic art, and have invariably found that it returned a good 
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eftect by furnishing the journeyman with a few new ideas, and afford- 
ing instruction and stimulation to renewed exertion on the part of the 
apprentice. 

The above, coming as it does from that model of neat- 
ness and propriety, the Pacific Printer, is particularly 
gratifying. In this connection, we would take occasion to 
express our thanks to all contemporary trade journals of 
this class who have received and commended us so hand- 
somely. ‘Though doing our best to furnish a journal that 
should be the means of educating, elevating and entertain- 
ing the printing fraternity, we did not really know we were 
so worthy. But perhaps we are. ‘‘ What everybody says 
must be true.’’ The Art Age, Woodcock’s Gazette, The 
Paper Mill, Lithographer and Printer, Printers’ Register, 
Pacific Printer, and others—all good judges, and display- 
ing their good taste in the style and management of their 
own journals,—have, by their expressed opinions, placed 
us in a position where we cannot go back; but we must go 
forward and realize, and more than realize, the ideal that 
they thus place before us. To several hundred local papers 
throughout the United States, who have been pleased to 
commend our enterprise, we extend our fraternal thanks, 
and will try our best to fill the honorable position they 
have indicated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 





HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PAPER. 

GOOD many people are in possession of valuable in- 

formation that they are deterred from giving to the 
public through the press because they do not know exactly 
how to put it in shape. They have never read a book on 
composition, and have an idea that no one should write 
unless he has a good knowledge of rhetoric. Whoever 
can write a good straight letter to a friend, and give him in 
that letter the information that he would give to the 
world through the medium of the press, can generally write 
an acceptable article for the paper. A good many little 
blunders in capitalizing, misspelling and grammar will be 
corrected by the compositor ; and the proofreader, if he 
has not positive instructions to the contrary, will finish up 
the article in such a way as to make it appear to the best 
advantage. In the matter of punctuation, it is hardly 
necessary for a writer, unless he is himself good authority 
on the subject, to give any attention except to make his 
meaning well understood. 

There are a few things, however, that a writer should 
observe ; and by paying attention thereto he will, if there 
is any point to his article, find himself an acceptable con- 
tributor to the paper. 

Use paper not more than eight nor less than six inches 
in width, and leave a blank space at the top for paging or 
through which the copy-hook may be thrust. 

Do not write the lines too close to each other, you 
may wish to interline, in which case you are liable to make 
your copy indistinct. 

Write only on one side of the paper. Of course in 
writing letters almost everybody uses both sides of the 
sheet, but in the printing-office the rule is so generally 
followed, that unless a compositor’s attention were called 
to the fact, he would hardly find the manuscript if on the 
back. 
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Write plainly. No flourishes in penmanship receive 
any credit from the typesetter or proofreader, but a plain 
bold hand is the delight of every one who has anything to 
do with your copy. 

Be particularly careful to spell proper names correctly. 
If you should make use of the names of any of your friends 
in your articles, and they should find them in print spelled 
incorrectly, they would not be likely to thank you for 
your interest in their affairs. In this matter the innocent 
proofreader has no guide but your copy. 

There are a few letters, such as 2 and w, a and d, g and 
g,4and “@, Zand J, Sand Z, and & and &, that look so 
much like each other in manuscript, that unless their con- 
nection with other letters clearly indicates them, they are 
liable to cause mistakes, and you should be careful about 
these. 

Do not try to make your communications long. 
as much as possible in as few words as possible, without 
making your article seem rough. A great many good 
articles are consigned to the waste-basket just because 
there is too much chaff for the few grains of good wheat 
contained in them. 

And finally, if you write to your publisher and he does 
not see fit to print your article, do not jump at the con- 
clusion that he is prejudiced or that he wants to work it 
over and get the credit of it himself, or that he is afraid it 
may hurt the feelings of some of his friends or patrons, for 
there may be many good reasons why it should not appear, 
at least not just then. 


Say 





INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 

HE bee extracts honey from the same flower which 

furnishes the poison for its sting. We can think of 
nothing that cannot be made to afford both pleasure and 
pain. In the age when the art of printing had just been dis- 
covered, there were many who predicted that the invention 
would be the means of bringing about much evil, and it is 
supposed by some that the inventor himself was killed 
to prevent the diffusion of knowledge among the common 
people that it was assumed should be confined to the 
educated professions. On the other hand, there were those 
who could see in the discovery nothing but good to the 
world. Doubtless printing has been the means of doing 
much harm, just as water, which is good to slake thirst, 
may also strangle and cause death. The air so necessary 
to sustain life, by being loaded with noxious gases, may 
suffocate him who breathes it. 

It is a lamentable fact that the printing press is the 
means of doing much harm as well as much good. If only 
good books could be produced, the millennium would be 
here in a few years ; but as before printing was invented, 
bad men as well as good would express their thoughts 
and teach them to others, so now, bad men will print their 
low and wicked ideas, and force them upon the notice of 
those who read. The world is full of books, good and 
bad, and it is an important question for parents and 
teachers to settle as to just what the youth under their 
charge shall read. ‘Too many leave the selection of read- 
ing matter to the children themselves. A great many 
parents who would be horrified at the idea of their chil- 





dren taking a walk on the sabbath day are satisfied if they 
are in their rooms reading, never stopping to inquire into 
the character of the book. Printing does not necessarily 
take the credit of the good or the evil that may seem 
closely connected with it. It is simply a means of spread- 
ing broadcast either curses or blessing, and the prime 
cause lies back in the heart of him who causes the inno- 
cent type to express to thousands of others the sentiments, 
either ennobling or degrading, which move their author. 





TOO CHEAP. 

Mpoeccecn is the life of trade. Probably very 

few doubt this old saying. It has been standard for 
acentury. We have heard it almost ever since we began 
to hear, and had not dreamed but that the saying was as 
infallible as figures, which the mathematicians say never lie. 
Indeed, we had come to look upon it as an axiom. But to- 
day a gentleman happened in upon us, and made the start- 
ling assertion that competition is the death of trade. Now, 
once the editor was a pedagogue, and remembers to have 
advised pupils that it was not always necessary to learn 
rules verbatim, but that if a word were sometimes substi- 
tuted it would not be counted in their recitation as an 
error, having in mind, of course, that the sense was to be 
preserved. Our teaching, while correct in theory, some- 
times resulted in ludicrous blunders; and when our visitor 
repeated the axiom, as above related, we inadvertently 
scanned his face to see if it were not that of one of our old 
pupils. Noticing our inquiring look, he repeated, with 
more emphasis: ‘‘ Yes, sir, competition is the DEATH of 
trade,’’ and then closing the door, left us to meditate, 
For an hour we sat reflecting and trying to test the truth 
of the modified rule, by the different phases of business as 
they presented themselves to our mind, and the conclusion 
is, that out friend was warranted in modifying the proverb. 
Especially does it seem to apply pretty well to some lines 
of the printing trade. Printers are complaining that there 
is but little profit in the business, and that much of the 
trouble comes from a disreputable method that some cus- 
tomers and some competitors have of cutting respectable 
and living prices to such an extent the life of the trade is 
literally choked out of it. Upon inquiry it is found to be 
a common method of many customers to make the rounds 
of a number of second or third rate printing establish- 
ments for estimates of a particular job, ending up with an 
office with a reputation for first-class, honest work, and 
where only first-class material is used, if such is promised. 
With the lowest of these estimates he confronts the pro- 
prietor, and, too often, compels him to drop to the figures 
that barely pay for the work. He reasons that, as he has 
in his employ certain persons who would otherwise be idle, 
it would be better for him to do the work than that he 
should pay his help for lost time, hoping that a reasonable 
profit can be realized out of other customers. Of course 
such transactions have their effect on other good houses, 
and a general hacking and cutting are the consequence. 
There are men in every kind of business who never ex- 
pect to pay for their stock, and they can afford to cut 
prices, their gains in the business being represented by 
whatever they can beat their creditors out of, and the 
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printing business is blessed (?) with some of this peculiar 
class of individuals. Another class of printers are those 
who will not scruple to use stock inferior in quality or 
weight to that suitable to the job. In this matter the 
honorable dealer cannot compete, and so he must simply cut 
on his own profits to enable him to supply the deficiencies 
of his dishonorable competitor. Comparatively few 
people are good judges of printing, and the workman who 
would prefer to use first-class stock, and who would take 
pains in every particular to make a nice job, finds himself 
rewarded with a look of incredulity when he assures his 
customer that it is a superior article. Then there is a class 
of printers who never make careful estimates of work, but 
rather estimate the customer. If he looks, talks.and acts 
as if he knew but little about the matter, and would likely 
go no further, the printer will make him as high a price as 
any first-class house ; but if his customer is evidently posted, 
from having been to several other establishments with the 
same job, he will cut the figures down to a cent within 
actual cost before he will let him go. 

These practices are to be deplored. The effect is to 
bring the business into disrepute. No increase of business 
is a result, but, on the contrary, an inferior grade of work 
is turned out, and a general distrust, leading, in many 
cases, to embarrassment and failure, is the consequence. 

The proper and only honorable way is to take a job at 
just what it is worth, basing the price on a careful estimate 
of every detail. Then let the competition be in prompt- 
ness in getting out the work, in polite treatment of cus- 
tomers, and in a constant improvement in style and 
quality. In such a competition there are life and money 
and satisfaction ; but in the peculiar methods above noted, 
and in some others not less reputable, we agree with the 
gentleman who provoked this article, competition may be 
the death of trade. 





ON THE SQUARE. 

* HY cannot the advertising business be conducted 
on the same principles as other respectable kinds of 
business?”’ is a question that we are glad to notice is being 
discussed. Most merchants now sell their wares at uniform 
prices, many of them marking their goods in plain figures, 
so that a customer may know he is paying just as much and 
no more than others. With many newspapers it is not so. 
They have an advertised price that they will take from a 
customer who asks no questions, and a special price for 
‘*close buyers.’’ Another method, not less objectionable, 
is the misrepresentation of circulation. It may de business 
for a publisher to decline to state to a customer the extent 
of his circulation, but it does not seem to us fair to base 
the price of an advertisement on a circulation twice or 
thrice what it actually is, just because he imagines some 
competitor is practicing the same deception. 


chant should do a similar thing, and give short weight or 
short measure, he would be called dishonest, and not only 
lose custom, but make himself liable to prosecution for 
fraud. A great many men are engaged in gambling and 
other kinds of disreputable trade, who make excuse for 
themselves that, as there are plenty of lambs that will 
be fleeced by somebody, they might as well realize a 
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If a mer- 











profit from fleecing them as anybody. Yet this does not 
make the business any more respectable. It seems to us a 
straightforward statement of the actual advantages that a 
publication possesses as an advertising medium, with a fair 
price for space occupied, would not only be the most honor- 
able way, but might in the end prove most profitable. A 
great many advertisers keep an account of inquiries received 
in which are mentioned the publication, and thus by com- 
parison determine whether the statements of the publisher 
correspond with the actual returns, and thus in time learn 
to discriminate between those who deal fairly and those 
who do not. 





DO THE BEST YOU CAN. 


YOUNG lawyer once complained to a member of the 
same profession who was a very successful practitioner, 
that the profession was crowded, and that there was but 
little chance for a young man like himself; whereupon the 
old, wise lawyer gave the young man a little advice. He 
said: ‘‘ Young man, that the lower stratum of the pro- 
fession is crowded there is no doubt, and it always will be ; 
but as in all kinds of business, so in ours — there is plenty 
of room at the top. Get out of the lower ranks and come 
up higher, and you will not be crowded.’’ While these 
are not the exact words of the wise doctor, they convey the 
idea actually expressed, and teach a lesson to every laborer 
or professional man. Did you never notice in an orchard 
the finest apples and cherries and peaches are always in the 
very top of the tree, and that they are not crowded, but 
have plenty of room to grow, and plenty of air and sun- 
shine and dew and rain to assist in their development ? 
Do you not know that the upper rooms of a building are 
the healthiest to live in, because of the pure air and sun- 
shine? But you will notice they are almost always unoccu- 
pied, because, we suppose, it is too much like work to climb 
the stairs. 

There are some printers who are never idle. They 
always have employment and get good wages, and it is 
just because they have climbed the stairs and have thor- 
oughly mastered their business ; and not only so, they have 
mastered themselves, and, in addition to being proficient 
in the art, they have trained themselves to be gentlemen, 
and have given some attention to business principles. 
They are known to be sober, industrious and well qualified. 
Such men do not have to seek business, but employers 
have an eye on them, and when they wish to change their 
locations, positions are open to them. Such men become 
the foremen and eventually the proprietors. 

In the lower stratum, representing three-fourths of the 
workmen, will be found those who are all the time com- 
plaining that their ranks are crowded. ‘They whine that 
they get no work to do. ‘The trouble is that they have not 
the ambition to get up into the place where there is room. 
Do you ask how can I get to the top? Begin with yourself, 
if you have nothing else, and be a gentleman. Be sober 
and honest, and when you find some kind of an opening, 
go right in and do your best. Slight nothing, and present 
the best work it is in your power to perform, and you have 
made several steps toward the upper room. ‘Too many of 
our profession are given to frequenting drinking places, 











and, while we are willing to accord to every man personal 
liberty and all that kind of thing, we know that employers 
are not seeking that class of workmen, nor in just that 
locality for foremen, bookkeepers or treasurers. Put 
yourself in the way of business, and you will not only find 
it, but it will find you. 





SPELLING-BOOK CENTENNIAL. 

EGINNING with 1875 and ending with 1883, there 
have been many centennials celebrated in this country. 
Probably more powder has been burned, more flags unfurled, 
and more marching performed during the last eight years, 
to celebrate the different events of the revolution, than 
during the actual conflict a hundred years ago. And while 
we are patriotic, and glory in our emancipation from foreign 
rule, the INLAND PRINTER would not forget, though every 
other one may, an event that in many respects has made its 
influence felt for a wholecentury. Dr. Noah Webster, one 
hundred years ago, was a poor young man struggling for a 
mere subsistence, and to assist him in the great work of 
furnishing his then new country with a standard for the pro- 
nunciation and spelling of the English language he pub- 
lished his sfed/ing book for the use of schools. The book 
soon came into general use, and has had the unprecedented 
sale of 75,000,000 copies, or nearly a million a year. Nor 
is the wonderful little book yet out of print, but is being 
sold and used about as muchas ever. Many similar works 
in the meantime have appeared and gone out of existence, 
but the book in which our fathers and mothers learned to 
spell is now in the hands of their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. We well remember the first copy we pos- 
sessed. It was a present from Grandfather, who said he had 
seen the man who made the book. It had a blue cover, 
and on the first page was a picture, the dome of a temple, 
at the top of which was a goddess called Fame. A man 
was directing the attention of a boy to the image. That 
was forty years ago. In anew copy we see the same boy 
with his eye fixed on the same mark. He does not seem to 
have moved toward the point, and we wonder if he isn’t a 
symbol of many more American boys always looking toward 
eminence but never advancing a step. If so, the fault can- 
not be laid at the door of the author of the elementary spell- 
ing book, for in that little volume was the key to unlock 
the door which led to the very pinnacle of the temple 
there represented. The book needs no description, for 
almost every American boy and girl has seen it, but the 
recollections of it are pleasant to relate as they are to hear. 
Doubtless most of us have the same affection for the book, 
and all remember its peculiarities and its difficulties. Don’t 
you remember, when you had learned the alphabet, the emo- 
tions that possessed you when the teacher turned over with 
his own hand the leaf to give you a lesson in the a—4, ad’s? 
Then the lesson of words of two syllables commenced with 
‘‘baker.’’ ‘‘Amity’’ was where words of three syllables 
began, and these were distinct steps in the educational 
ladder which we all remember to have trod with feelings 
of utmost interest. Then we began to turn over the 


leaves and look up the places where other boys were 
learning ‘‘incomprehensibility,’’ and we looked upon 
them with the same awe that we looked in later years 
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upon the senior when we were only fresh. Then the 
word-method had not come into use, and we were ex- 
pected to learn the whole speller through before we could 
have a reader. But there was some reading in the book, 
and though we all know it by heart, we are almost tempted 
to transcribe the whole story of the old man who found a 
boy in one of his apple-trees. We learned the four reading 
lessons by heart, then there was a little more spelling, and 
then the dictionary words, and lastly the Latin phrases 
which the teacher said we need not learn, and our joy was 
complete, for we had gone through the speller.. But never 
since have we had placed in our hands a book that has left 
such deep impress as Webster’s Elementary Speller. 

It was forty-five years later that Dr. Webster’s great work, 
the American Dictionary, was given to the world, and which 
at once became and ever since has remained the standard 
of American lexicography. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


GOOD deal may depend upon the placing of a punctua- 

tion-mark, or the use of a single letter. The mean- 

ing of a whole sentence or paragraph may be so changed by 

such a small omission or addition as to place in dispute 
great interests. 

We remember reading an account of a cas@ where a 
description of land was made, which, by the omission of 
only a comma a dispute arose as to a certain boundary 
line, resulting in a lengthy and expensive litigation, and 
which was finally settled unsatisfactorily to all parties. 

Another case illustrating the point and involving an 
estate of $1,000,000 is now in the supreme court, wherein 
Leonard Case, a bachelor, of Cleveland, Ohio, died several 
years ago, leaving the estate named. The law provides 
that an estate under certain contingencies shall pass to cer- 
tain relatives in which reference is made to ancestors. It 
is claimed by some of the contestants, that the letter s was 
not in the original act, but was placed there by some care- 
less compositor or proofreader, and therefore an entirely 
different meaning is put upon the law than was intended. 





PUBLIC PRINTING. 


HE annual report of S. P. Rounds, formerly of Chicago, 

Public Printer for the United States, is received. It 

is very comprehensive, giving in detail all contracts for 

paper, ink, type, and all other materials used in making the 

numerous blanks, pamphlets, books, and other printed arti- 
cles authorized by Congress. 

Among other interesting items, we note that during the 
year ending June 30, 1883, there were received from sales 
of waste paper $195,812.20. The highest price paid by the 
government for machine-finish book paper was 7.2 cents 
per pound, and for superfine supercalendered 8.3. For 
glazed and bond paper the highest price paid was 15 cents 
per pound. There were printed during the year 6,063,788 
copies of pamphlets and documents, and of envelopes and 
blanks 207,861,040. The report of the tenth census was 
printed during this year and cost $134,006.35. The whole 
amount disbursed on account of all kinds of government 
printing was $2,861,274. 42. 
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FOLLOW COPY. 


ANY persons who essay to write for the press experi- 
M ence grievous disappointments upon reading their 
effusions in print, by discovering that the compositor has 
not followed copy and has made him say something 
which, if not opposite in meaning from what he did say, 
is at least without any sense whatever. We know of no 
greater cause of mortification to a young writer than to 
have the article representing hours, perhaps days, of 
anxious thought thus mutilated. To find that neither the 
proofreader nor the compositor was able to detect the 
particular word, letter or punctuation-mark that would 
have enabled him to place before ten thousand admiring 
readers the work that has occupied his inmost soul and 
which has become a part of his very existence, is a grief 
to him, similar to that caused by finding the egg which he 
had designed to satisfy his hunger inhabited by an infant 


chicken. And yet, but for the magnanimity of editors, 


‘compositors and proofreaders, many authors would appear 


to much greater disadvantage than they do. Following 
copy verbatim et literatim et *‘ punctuatim’’ would not only 
cause many a writer to blush, but his friends for him as 
well. Experienced writers sometimes imagine that their 
copy is perfect and give orders to follow copy in every 
detail, but we notice they take the precaution to read and 
re-read their proofs. ‘The penmanship of some writers is 
not easily deciphered by another, though it may be pretty 
plain to themselves. In certain positions the 7 is liable to 
be mistaken for w, the 7 for /, X for R, etc., and a 
writer must look carefully to his penmanship if no mis- 
takes are to occur from this source. 

Occasionally we find a writer more apt at getting his sen- 
tences together than at spelling the words composing them. 
Some people cannot learn to spell, and in this matter they 
must put themselves entirely at the mercy of those to whom 
their copy is assigned. We have just thrown into the 
waste basket an anonymous communication which well 
illustrates the point. Our correspondent mentions the ar- 
ticles in the first three numbers of the PRINTER as the 
‘‘Aprentiship Sistem.’’ There is not a surer way to 
bring ridicule upon a troublesome correspondent than to 
print his letter without change. Editors are, however, 
universally magnanimous, and scarcely ever take advan- 
tage of such a case. To do so would be as discourteous as 
to notice a physical deformity. And so writers should 
exercise a little charity toward those who make the types 
say crooked things, considering always that, but for great 
care and a conscientious desire to make their productions 
appear well, they might have appeared worse. 





TYPE. 


HE literal meaning of the word is to strike, or a repre- 
sentation, and in both these senses the word was used 
many generations before Guttenburg was born. It was 


probably adopted by printers for the reason that, in the 
first efforts at printing, the printer struck the object on 
which the impression was made, and for the other reason, 
that the result was a representation of the type itself. The 
reasons for adopting the word are very appropriate, though 








without the above explanation it might be somewhat diffi- 
cult to see the connection. ie 

The word, in its more general sense, may denote any 
kind of representation ; and to signify the different kinds 
of animated life is a very proper, word. The different 
kinds of type usually found in a printing-office represent 
many of the different styles of humanity who handle the 
type without thinking how nearly they resemble the little 
pieces of lead. There are the wfper and lower case letters. 
The upper-case are capitals, and represent the capital fel- 
lows that we know. The lower-case, much the more 
numerous, represent the lower or hard cases of humanity. 
Then there are the z¢a/ics, usually employed to denote 
emphasis. The emphatic fellows representing this type 
are sometimes disagreeable, but as they are necessary in 
every community, and are comparatively few, we will not 
quarrel with them. ‘The amtgue type represents the old 
fogy, very reliable, but possibly a little out of fashion. 
The ornamental has its duplicate in the member of the 
fraternity who is remarkable for style rather than utility. 
There are some people that you cannot read easily, and 
they are represented by either the aamond, an extremely 
small type which hurts the eyes to read, or some of those 
irregular characters resembling Chinese or Fapanese. Pica 
while it is not the largest type, is the one which seems best 
adapted to the use of the eyes. You can read it just like 
you can those open, free-hearted men that, when you first 
meet them, you seem to have been acquainted with for 
years, and whom you are thereafter glad to see. 

Besides the letters, the points have their representatives. 
The énterrogation-point reminds you of the individual who 
is always plying you with questions. His education con- 
sists of what he has learned by inquiry. Some of them go 
to the extreme of inquiring into business that does not 
concern them. He is related to the fellow whose type is 
the guotation-mark, and who knows but little besides what 
he has heard. 

No fount would be complete without the cipher, the 
No. 1, the big I and the little u. There are many other 
styles of humanity that have their counterpart in the 
printing-office. Perhaps they all have. 

Unfortunately there has been no system invented that 
will stick and keep them in their places, and here our like- 
ness of humanity must take the nature of pi. The people 
are somewhat mixed up. Some of the capital fellows are 
unfortunately in the lower-case, and the useful pica pushed 
aside to make room for ornamental type. We fear it will 
always be so until we reach the full stop, the grave, where 
every character finds his place. Curiously enough, this 
place has its type in the printing-office, some theologians 
translating the word hell to mean the grave, and printers 
giving the same name to the receptacle for the old, worn 


- out or broken type. 





Mr. E. D. EasTaBrook, 81 W. Genessee street, repre- 
sents us in Buffalo, N. Y., and will be pleased to take a 
subscription from every craftsman in Buffalo. 


Our friends in Detroit will take notice that Mr. Robert 
Oakman, the publisher of Zhe Spectator, is our agent in 
that city. 











THE 


TREATMENT OF FEEDERS. 
BY J. W. LANGSTON, 

Woe is it that some pressmen abuse their feeders? We 

do not say-all, bear in mind, for there are pressmen— 
and many of them, too—who believe a boy should be well 
treated, and who continually live up to these convictions. 
Pressmen can be found, however, who rarely ever give an 
order without snarling it out or accompanying it with more 
or less profanity. They are gruff and unapproachable, and 
look upon feeders as far below them and unworthy of good 
treatment. ‘The pressmen of today were feeders in years 
gone by, and not a few can recall with vivid distinctness 
the tyranny of their pressmen in those days. This, how- 
ever, cannot be given as a sufficient reason that feeders 
should be ill treated. Let us have some respect for the boys 
and treat them humanely, for there is much gained by it. 
We should be alive to the fact that feeders will do more for 
us, and that which is done by them will be executed in a 
far better manner than if, like slaves, they are cursed at and 
driven to their duties. Boys will be found in better spirits ; 
they will take a deeper interest in their work; will be more 
ready to assist ; and altogether they will prove to be of more 
value to us and their employers if well treated. On the 
other hand, the boys who are ill treated will discharge 
their duties in a mechanical, disinterested way ; will be in- 
different as to their feeding; will not give their presses the 
proper attention in oiling or washing up; and should the 
opportunity ever occur, they will not be slow to resent the 
indignities to which they have been subjected. Give the 
boys a chance, and if they take advantage of your good na- 
ture, set them adrift,—you are better off without them. 
Get others and try again, and you will eventually succeed in 
drawing a set of boys about you that you will be proud of. 
These same feeders will some day graduate and become 
pressmen, and they will always kindJy remember you. 


UNEVEN TYPE IN ENGLAND. 
BY J. W. LANGSTON. 

HE printers throughout England are making general 

complaint because of the unevenness in height of type 
and ornamental bodies furnished them by the typefounders 
of that country. It is evident from the tone of English 
typographical journals that the founders have no uniform 
system or standard by which to gauge the height of type, 
and consequently much unevenness is found in the forms 
where type is used which is made by different founders. 
Years ago, when printers patronized but one typefounder, 
there was no difficulty of this nature, but now orders are 
given to any and all, and it is the promiscuous mixing of 
the different manufactures that is the disturbing element. 
The inconvenience has been augmented materially by the 
introduction of American supplies, the beauty, utility and 
superiority of which foreign printers have graciously ac- 
knowledged. Other countries find sale for their goods 
there, and altogether such an inequality of the surface of 
type is occasioned that it renders the printer’s life anything 
but a happy one. The British and Colonial Printer has 
kindly allowed the printers the use of its columns through 
which to ventilate their grievances, and many of them have 
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embraced the opportunity. One of the correspondents 


writes : 

Upon careful inquiry into cost of work, I find that there is far more 
expense caused by uneven overlays than anything else in my office. It 
seems to be accounted for by the number of ornaments of electrotype 
character which have recently flooded the market, many of which vary 
in height. Sometimes ina border you will find the middle almost grey, 
whilst the corners are black. Having set up my job, I consider it ought 
to cost me only the ordinary sum for machining ; but, instead of that, 
I find I have to allow a regular percentage on extra cost in making 
ready, which in my father’s time never existed. Now, if we could get 
some regular standard of height it would be a great boon. 


Another expresses himself as follows : 


My opinion is, that the use of the new faces sometimes involves 
great trouble in overlaying and underlaying, and low to paper is a cus- 
tomary thing. I use everything I can get, and do not stick to any one 
founder, for really the taste nowadays compels me to look everywhere 
for what is new. 

Still another, who has examined into the matter, claims 
that it costs him £30 additional in the course of a year for 
labor expended in bringing up forms which contain type 
made by different founders. The British and Colonial 
Printer says editorially : 

We find that printers have several substantial grievances. In the 
first place, the alignment of these characters is exceedingly uneven, re- 
quiring overlays to an extent that is altogether unnecessary, and a perpet- 
ual sourcé of loss. We do not wish to advocate anything that is imprac- 
ticable, but we are certain that iftypefounders would recognize the change 
that is passing over the trade, and appreciate the demand for the ut- 
most variety and style in printing, they would assimilate their bodies so 
that the printer would not be compelled, every time the form is put upon 
the press, to level it by such expedients as underlaying or overlaying. 
If, therefore, the trade are to be encouraged to patronize improvements, 
irrespective of the firms by whom they are produced, these improve- 
ments must be made practically serviceable by the adoption of some 
kind of standard. We allow the utmost liberty in regard to the faces, 
but when height is concerned we must insist upon uniformity. 

A uniform standard should certainly be adopted. The 
plan of American typefounders is a good one, and worthy 
of imitation. Standards of chilled steel, of a uniform 
height, have been made, and these gauges are used by every 
founder, thus precluding the possibility of there being any 


unevenness. 





THE wonderful development of manufacturing in this country is one 
of the marvels of recent times, and nowhere is it more strikingly illus- 
trated than at Holyoke. The now famous Holyoke Water-Power 
Company has a dam across the Connecticut at Holyoke and turns the 
whole stream into its canals, where, dropping from one level to the 
next, the water in its descent turns the wheels in the many mills that 
The president of the company, Mr. George 
There was 


have been built there. 
Bartholomew, has held that office for twenty-four years. 
at Holyoke in 1849 six manufacturing corporations owning eight mills, 
and employing 1,766 persons. They made four different kinds of 
products, and the city had a population of 4,800. Now, in 1883, there 
are sixty mills, 11,051 employés, and a population of 26,000. As for 
the products, there are nominally thirty-eight in kind. Holyoke now 
is a great center for the manufacture of all sorts of paper, from bristol 
board to the finest qualities. Other products, which are extensively 
made, include cotton goods, woolens, silk, thread, metal goods of 
many varieties, lumber of every description, rubber goods, boilers. 
etc. This is only a partial list given to show the variety of products, 





UNDER a late decision of the Postmaster General, cards, labels, and 
such matter, when printed, and mailed by a printer to a consumer, or to 
the party ordering the same as merchandise, are subject to fourth-class 


rates of postage. 





} 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but asa guarantee of good faith.) 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

OnE of the best and oldest beneficial associations in this country 
is the Philadelphia Typographical Society. Heretofore it has been 
confined strictly to printers, but measures have been taken whereby 
it is hoped its sphere of usefulness will be greatly enlarged. Here- 
after all persons engaged in trades auxiliary to printing, will be admit- 
ted to membership. This excellent society was instituted in April, 
1831. Mr. McKellar recently celebrated his fifty years of member- 
ship, by giving his check for $500 to the society. We think such 
societies could be organized in most every city, and thus the members 
of the craft, which has conferred such lasting benefits upon the human 
race, be cemented more closely together in the bonds of friendship, 
having for their object the relief of sickness and distress and the care 
of the orphan and the widow. 

On Thanksgiving eve, quite a respectable number of Philadelphia 
printers wended their way to the quiet little town of Burlington, N. 
J., where one of the most pleasant events of the season took place. 
The occasion was the Grand Ball, given by the employés of the National 
Bureau of Engraving. It was spoken of as being the best and largest 
affair of the kind ever given in the town. Too much cannot be said 
of the courtesy and good feeling manifested on all hands. Particu- 
larly do the Philadelphia visitors return thanks for many kindnesses 
shown. Mr. Robt. Beveridge was the grand conductor. 

Business is somewhat slow about town at present. 

Our Continent has removed to New York. Philadelphia thus loses 
a composing-room, and considerable presswork, too. More anon. 

C. MLW. 





IS IT CORRECT? 


WILSON, in his exhaustive “ Treatise on Punctuation,’ 
“‘in a series of words, all of the same part of speech, a comma is in- 
serted between each particular.” Example :— Industry, honesty, and 
temperance are essential to happiness. 

It is customary with a great many punctuators to omit the comma 
between the last two words of a series when they are connected by 
a conjunction, yet nearly all book-publishers adhere strictly to the prac- 
tice of inserting the comma; but, as it is the province of punctuation 
to bring out as clearly as possible, and with as few points as practi- 
cable, the meaning intended by an author, is it not better to omit the 
comma in such a case, especially where no ambiguity could arise from 
its omission? Wilson does not think so, and brings the objection that 
by omitting the comma the last two words of a series are more closely 
connected in sense than the preceding ones. Hence he would insist 
on the comma as well as the conjunction. If by omitting the comma 
between honesty and temperance, in the example given above, they be- 
come more closely connected in sense than zvzdustry and honesty, 
then, to follow the rule further, there should be a comma after ¢em- 
perance, to show that the predicate of the sentence is not more closely 
connected with that word than with the preceding ones (which prac- 
tice Wilson follows when the conjunction is omitted between the last 


’ says that 


two of a series of nouns). 
Another objection is raised, that the last two words in a series are 
liable to be regarded as meaning one thing, or the two taken together 


as a whole; but this error cannot occur often, as such sentences are . 


so few in number. In the sentence, John Jones, Peter Smith and R. 
A. Stratton & Co. are dealers in lumber, it is not necessary to insert a 
comma before the conjunction, avd, to show that Peter Smith is not 
also one of the firm; for firm names of this character are almost uni- 
versally distinguished by the character &. 

The following is the rule proposed, and often practiced :— 

In a series of words of the same part of speech in the same construction, com- 
mas should be inserted between the particulars, except when a conjunction occurs 
between the last two. 








Whenever it becomes necessary to insert the comma to prevent 

any misunderstanding, let it be made an exception. 
Geo. F. THOMPSON, 
Supt. Print. Dept., Kan. State Ag’] College. 

[In Western publishing houses, the rule, as explained by our cor- 
respondent, is in general use; while in the East, the rule given by Wil- 
son is pretty generally followed. It seems to us that where the sense 
is not thereby endangered, the comma may as well be omitted from 
between the last two of the series, the conjunction being ample for the 


purpose of separation.—ED. | 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE. 


WITH a stranger visiting Washington, I took my first look at the 
“Government Printing Office”? a few days ago. I had often been 
through all the public buildings but this. In an immense building, 
four stories high, all the printing, binding, etc., of the United States 
Government is done. The employés, from Superintendent Rounds, 
who was appointed from Chicago, down to the office boys and mes- 
sengers, number about twenty-one hundred, of whom seven hundred 
are women. These are mostly young or in middle life, though there are, 
here and there, a few gray heads among the men. Many of these, 
in the various branches, exhibit the highest degree of skilled labor; 
and, no doubt, as fine work is turned out of this office as out of any 
other in the country. 

The work itself embraces the issuing of the reports of the Supreme 
Court, in volumes; the reports, bound also, of every department of the 
government service; the blanks for all the postoffices, custom-houses, 
etc., throughout the country; during the session of Congress, the daily 
issue of the Congressional Record, which is intended to contain, liter- 
ally reported, everything that is said, as well as done, in both Houses 
of Congress; the printing of all bills and resolutions, reports of com- 
mittees, etc., for the desks of members while the daily business is 
going on; and often these last items so crowd upon the office, that 
extra work, sometimes running all night, is required to keep pace 
with our loquacious law-makers. 

There is, I was told, but one item of government printing which 
is not executed here, and that is postal cards. They are let by con- 
tract, put up to bidders, and are printed by a commercial firm, either 
in New York or New England. The making of the bills for the 
currency, embracing the national bank notes, and those of the United 
States treasury notes, including engraving and printing, are seen in 
another building, the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 

All the latest improvements in machinery are used in the printing 
office, and yet, in every branch, there is some handwork done. In 
the bindery, some folding and stitching is done by hand. As for 
typesetting, human fingers are the best machines for this, although 
many machines for it have been made, but only to be soon thrown 
aside. 

Probably the most wonderful improvement in the printing busi- 
ness, not only, but in any branch of mechanical employment in the 
world, even in this day of marvelous progress, is seen in the printing- 
press. And here let me tell you a little story, and atrue one. The 
Hon. David K. Cartter (he spells his name with two t’s), formerly 
member of Congress from Cleveland, Ohio, and now Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, was, in his boyhood, 
an associate with myself, as a fellow-apprentice, in the printing- 
office of Weed & Martin, of Rochester, N. Y. The senior of this 
firm was the well known and somewhat celebrated Thurlow Weed, 
the noted editor, and member of the once more noted political firm 
of “Weed, Seward & Greeley,” of New York. Weed was the last 
survivor of this political trio, and died in New York within the last 
year. When Judge Cartter and myself were fellow-apprentices, we 
used to print together the Rochester Dazly Advertiser —that is, we 
did the presswork. The press then used was the hand-press, called, 
I think, the ‘“ Washington press,’ and looking verily like one I 
saw the other day in the government printing-office. At that day, the 
press which Judge Cartter and I worked was the “latest improve- 
ment” in printing-presses, and the number of impressions an hour 
made by the most active experts was something like a thousand, per- 























haps, though of this my recollection is somewhat indistinct. There 
were no steam-presses then. But we stood by a press in the govern- 
ment office which was throwing off twelve thousand sheets an hour, 
printing two copies at once, and printing both sides of the paper at 
one impression; and we were told that there was another press in 
use which could make sixteen thousand impressions an hour! Few 
mechanical improvements are more wonderful than this. 

The employés in this office are engaged from 8 A.M. till 5 P.M., 
with a half-hour’s recess at 12 M. Some are paid by the month, at 
varying prices, and some of the more skilled workmen are paid “ by 
the piece.” The salary of Superintendent Rounds is $4,000. He 
receives his appointment from the United States Senate, upon nomi- 
nation of the President. 

“The art preserver of all arts” has seldom a better illustration 
than in this government institution. One thing, however, admitted of 
decided criticism. The immense building, especially the two upper 
stories, is filled with highly combustible matter — books, pamphlets, 
paper, and paper shavings! and yet, upon inquiry, we found that there 
were no Suitable fire-escapes for the thousands here employed. Why 
this should be overlooked in a building put up by the United States 
Government is a marvel. Some day, after scores have perished in the 
flames, this delinquency will be remedied. 


Washington, D.C. R. L. S. 





AN OPINION WORTH HAVING. 


WE have received the following letter from the secretary of the 
Milwaukee Pressmen’s Union. The good opinion of so high an 
authority is highly prized by us. When, however, it is supple- 
mented by material aid, it gives proof of the writer’s convictions. 
Let the good work go on. 

PRESSMEN’S UNION No. 7, 
MILWAUKEE, December 26, 1383. f 
To the Editor: 

Inclosed please find $10, for which amount please send THE INLAND 
PRINTER for one year to the following named parties: P. O'Brien, 
Geo. Brennan, Chas. Harker, J. Franzen, F. Zarse, H. Gillis, C. J. 
Harrison, W. R. Smith, L. D. Shurr and Wm. Kirkland. In 
regard to the paper, I think it the best educator that the apprentice can 
obtain outside of the large offices, and it is ¢he paper that journeymen 
have been hankering after; in a word, it must be sustained. The 
last number was more than appreciated ; seems to be improving won- 
derfully. I do hope it will prove a paying investment, as it isa popu- 
lar want. Very truly yours, 

W. R. SMITH. 





“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.” 


IF the festive Christmas season conferred no higher advantages than 
affording employers and employés the opportunity of showing their 
mutual good will and esteem, it would bring a benefit to mankind at 
large not easily overrated. The following resolution of the employés 
of Messrs. Brown, Pettibone & Kelly, passed by the chapel, are doubt- 
less. one of many to which the “Season”? has given birth, and it is a 
pleasant and agreeable task to us to record the same : 

Cu1caco, December 26, 1883. 
To Messrs. Thos. H. Brown, Jr., P. F. Pettibone and Jas. P. Kelly: 

DEAR Sirs: At a meeting of the “Chapel” of the composing- 
room, held at this date, the following minute was presented, unani- 
mously concurred in, and directed to be forwarded to you: 


We desire in this manner to express to Messrs. Brown, Pettibone & Kelly our 
sincere and hearty appreciation of their generous and material gifts in the Christmas 
and New Year’s allowance. 

At this season of good will we desire further to acknowledge the uniform courtesy 
and consideration shown us in our relations with our employers, and to put on 
record our best wishes for the continued prosperity of the house—both in its per- 
sonal and business character ; that it may exist to see many returning seasons as the 
present, and to still enjoy the well-merited good will of all those who now or hereafter 
may be related to the establishment. 


It was moved and carried that the pressroom and bindery depart- 
ments be invited to join us in the foregoing minute. 
OtTTro CARQUEVILLE, Chairman. 
GEORGE M. Davis, Secretary. 
MICHAEL MULQUEEN, for bindery department. 
THOMAS BUNELL, for pressroom department. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS. 


SoME things are so common that few apprehend the ingenuity and 
labor required to make them. Postage stamps, for instance, are in 
everybody’s mouth, except the wise ones, who use a wet sponge, but 
scarcely anyone knows how they are manufactured. In printing them, 
steel plates are used, on which two hundred stamps are engraved. Two 
men are kept hard at work covering them with the colored inks and 
passing them to a man and girl, who are equally busy at printing them 
with large roliing hand-presses. After the small sheets of paper upon 
which the two hundred stamps are engraved have dried enough, they 
are sent into another room and gummed. The gum used is a peculiar 
composition, made of the powder of dried vegetables mixed with water, 
which is better than any other material, for instance, gum arabic, which 
cracks the paper badly. The paper is also of a perfect texture, some- 
what similar to that used for bank-notes. After having been again 
dried, this time on little racks, which are fanned by steam-power, for 
about an hour, they are put between sheets of pasteboard and pressed 
by hydraulic presses, capable of applying a weight of two thousand 
The next thing is to cut the sheets in half; each sheet, of 
This is done by a girl, 


pounds. 
course, when cut, contains a hundred stamps. 
with a large pair of shears, cutting by hand being preferred to that of 
machinery, which method would destroy too many stamps. They are 
then passed to other squads, who, in as many operations, perforate the 
sheets between the stamps. Next they are pressed once more, and then 
packed and labeled and stowed away in another room, preparatory to 
being put in mail-bags for dispatching to fill orders. If a single stamp 
is torn, or in any way mutilated, the whole sheet of one hundred is 
burned. About five hundred thousand are burned every week from 
For the past twenty years not a single sheet has been lost, 
During the progress of 


this cause. 
such care has been taken in counting them. 
manufacture the sheets are counted eleven times.— Scotsman. 





HINTS TO COMPOSITORS. 
MANY many years ago an English gentleman, who had made a 
careful study of the men while working at the case, gave the results of 
his observations to the world in an article to one of the English 


-quarterlies, which a contemporary has dug out for the benefit of the 


printers of today. The old student of the practical side of the com- 
posing-room says the operation of composing being performed by the 
eyes, fingers and arms, which with considerable velocity are moved in 
almost every direction, the rest of the body should be kept as tranquil 
as possible. However zealous, therefore, a workman may be, if his 
shoulders and hips are moved by every little letter he lifts, fatigue, 
exhaustion and errors are the result; whereas, if the arms alone are 
kept in motion, the work is more easily and consequently more success- 
fully executed. To young printers there is a fund of practical wisdom 
in the result of the observation; to the mature compositor, with whom 
certain tricks at working have become second nature, the ancient 
advice will seem some new-fangled notion not worthy of serious 
attention. To all it should be interesting to closely watch a fast 
compositor at work, and ascertain if he conforms to the old English- 
man’s rules.—Stationer and Printer. 





PRINTING ON GLAZED SURFACES. 


Ir is well known that printing-ink, when used on glazed and 
enameled paper, dries rapidly and pulverizes easily, so that the work is 
more or less rubbed off. This is due to the fact that the paper absorbs 
up to a certain point those elements or substances which enter into the 
composition of the ink, and whose: function it is to bind together the 
solid elenvents. In consequence of this absorption the color or lamp- 
black rests like dust on the enamel and rubs off naturally with great 
facility. To obviate this inconvenience recourse is had to two different 
methods: either to modify the paper used or to add some ingredient to 
the ink which will cause it to adhere better. This is the preferable 
course, for it is the simplest. For printing on glazed or enameled 
paper, add a varnish rich in resin, such as is used for bronze-work. 
This causes the color of the ink to be somewhat deteriorated, but if 
care is taken there is not much to fear.— Stationer and Printer. 
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For the Inland Printer. 
CAN THE PRESS SPEAK? 


[Suggested by the inquiry of a child, and the answer of one of America’s greatest 
statesmen. ] 


** Can presses speak ?”’ the child inquires 
(The printer knows they feel the seasons) ; 
‘Lhe highest in the law replies 
To childish quest, “It all but reasons.” 


By press is meant, not editors, 

Nor brilliants of the world’s great walk, 
But cylinders, and cogs and cams, 

And type that make the paper talk. 


Oh, mighty power for good or ill, 

That teaches men with dumb address! 
Enough for us to know and feel 

God made the printer, he the press. 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 16, 1883. 





A SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR BLAZE. 


WE have no sooner recovered from the news of the J. B. Jeffrey 
conflagration, than we are startled by a printing-house fire of far greater 
dimensions. On December 30 the extensive and elaborate premises of 
the National Printing Company were completely destroyed, and Shober 
& Carqueville Lithographing Company’s large place, Bradner, Smith & 
Company’s paper warehouse nearly ruined by the devouring element. 
Estimated loss, $666,000; supposed cause, spontaneous combustion. 
These repeated disasters cannot fail to exercise an adverse influence on 
the trade, if in no other way than to increase the insurance risk, which 
is already high enough to be burdensome. 


THE Earhart Printing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, has sent us 
some specimens of printing which, in our opinion, are simply superb, 
and of a character which most undoubtedly gives the United States the 
lead of the world in artistic commercial work. It is to us a regret that 
it is impracticable to reproduce some of them in these columns for the 
benefit of our remote country brethren, so that they may keep’posted in 
the rapid strides that our art is making in the East. 


FUNNYGRAPHIC. 


THERE are two newspapers in Trinidad, Colo. One calls the other 
Parasite and in turn is dubbed the Wart. 


A sick friend writes to us to ascertain the shortest road to health. 
There are two paths—allopaths and homeceopaths. You take your 
choice and pay your money. 


THE newspaper foreman got a marriage notice among a lot of items 
headed “ Horrors of 1883,”’ and when the editor learned that the groom’s 
income was only $6 a week, he said it had better remain under that 


head. 


“WELL, what’s the show for a spicy paper to-morrow?” said the 
chief of a Western paper to the city editor. ‘I don’t know yet, boss, 
but I’ve got a couple of men out killing tramps, and I think we’ll dish 
up a few spreads for you before midnight,” replied the energetic and 
enterprising executive. 

A COMPOSITOR on a morning paper going home late at night saw a 
bayonet in the moon, and immediately predicted a war. His’prediction 
was suddenly verified, for as soon as he reached home his wife re- 
marked, “Drunk again, eh?” and then the war commenced. It 
was short, sharp and decisive. 


AN editor in a Pennsylvania town has sold his paper and embarked 
in the business of selling fish. Many editors would make more money 
and become more distinguished in selling fish than in moulding 
public opinion and accepting patent medicines in exchange for adver- 
tisements. Sometimes we think we would have been more successful 





as a congressman or a member of the President’s cabinet, or in some 
other less exalted position than that of a newspaper man. 


“Yes,” said the tobacconist “I thought at one time that I should get 
stuck on those cigars. I bought fifty thousand cheap and tried to sell 
them for five cents apiece, but it was no use. One day the fifteen cents 
label got into a box of them by mistake, and I sold a hundred of them 
in less than twenty minutes. I tumbled to the racket and kept the 
label in the box. Have gone off like hot cakes ever since then, and 
these are all I’ve got left out of the fifty thousand.” 

SOMETHING TO TALK OF. 

ONE day a farmer entered the office of a Chicago capitalist and 
asked for an interview, and when this had been granted he spread out 
a country map on the table and said: 

“T’ve got an enterprise here to roll millions of wealth into your 
pockets.” 

“Well ?” 

“See here. Here, at this point, Coon creek and ’ Possum river are 
only five miles apart.’’ 

ceitsee.:” 

“A canal cut across this neck connects the two. I’ve been over 
the ground and a canal ten feet deep and fifty feet wide can be dug 
for $250,000, and we can charge such toll as we see fit.”’ 

“On what ?” 

“On all vessels passing through.” 

“Just so. My friend, Coon creek has an average depth of two feet 
and ’Possum creek about fifteen inches. Just think of some plan to 
get your ships up to the canal.’ 

The farmer slowly rolled up his map. 

“Darn my buttons,’ he muttered; “but I hadn’t thought of the 
ships. I guess I’ll give up the canal and go to boring for salt.” 


YOU MAKE US VERY HAPPY. 


THE following are a few of the flattering testimonials that we are 
receiving from those who have taken the pains to investigate the merits 
of our paper. We cannot spare space for all. Doubtless hundreds of 
notices have been given us that we have not seen, for the reason that 
copies of the papers containing them have not been received at this 
office. Well, gentlemen, all we have to say is, that you are good 
judges and know a fine article when you see it. Such sentiments as 
these, instead of making us feel that perhaps we are doing too much, 
just have the effect of spurring us on toward perfection. Spur us some 
more. It makes us very happy. 


To the Editor - PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 12, 1883. 

I have just received copies of the December number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. All hands say that each number is an improvement on the 
preceding ones. Fraternally, 

C, W. MILLER. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, December 18, 1883. 
Let me thank you for your promptness in forwarding the initial 
numbers of the PRINTER, and to say that I am more than satisfied with 
the quantity of instructive and entertaining reading contained therein, 
aside from its beautiful and artistic appearance. I shall certainly renew 
my subscription. Very respectfully, 
W. ToPHAM. 


To the Editor : OTTAWA, KANSAS. 

It was my good fortune to get a copy of your paper—the first 
issue, and I was much pleased with it. The occasional publications 
issued by type foundries are welcome visitors to most printers, but still 
they don’t fill the office of a craft journal, because they are virtually 
only an advertising sheet with just enough miscellaneous reading to 
attract perusal. With the exception of Rounds’ Cabinet, 1 believe we 
have no journal in the West for the printer, and I, for one, welcome 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and hope the “boys” will contribute liberally 
both by subscription and communication, and “ keep her going.” 

Yours very truly, Tuos. B. BRown. 
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To the Editor : NEw ORLEANS, LA., September 10, 1883. 

I have just received and read the third number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and I am led to say, why did not somebody think of doing 
this thing before? Not that there are no printer’s trade journals already 
in existence, but to me they all seem to have no other object in view than 
to help press and ink manufacturersto sell their goods. Your object seems 
to be to help the practical printer, and for this reason I hope and have no 
doubt that the printers all over the country will give you a hearty sup- 
port. The matter you furnish us is just what we want. We do not 
care so much to be advised about what to buy as how to use what we 


have. Wishing you unbounded success in your laudable work, I 
remain, Fraternally, 

A. R. BANCROFT. 
To the Editor : BuFFALo, N. Y. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is first class in all respects. It more than 
fulfills my expectations, and cannot but become a welcome visitor to 
every printer who would keep himself posted in regard to the improve- 
ments which are constantly being made in the art preservative. My 
wish is, that its circulation may become so large as to warrant publish- 
ing a semi-monthly. 

That there is a field for a publication of this character is unques- 
tioned, and if future numbers are kept up to the standard, it will fill a 
long felt want, and I do not know of a better place for the publication 
of the same than the great city of Chicago. 

Hoping that the PRINTER may receive the hearty support of the 
craft, and that its contents may always be of such interest as will be of 
benefit to the large army of printers, is my best wish. 

Yours fraternally, E. D. EASTERBROOK. 


To the Editor: Des Moines, Iowa, December 23, 1883 
Inclosed find one dollar for subscription to your very valuable 
paper. I consider it the cheapest and best monthly paper published in 
the United States. If one-tenth, ay, one-hundredth, of the printers in 
the country were to subscribe for THE INLAND PRINTER, they would 
be benefited, both financially and intellectually. I have read the num- 
bers which have already been published very carefully, and I could have 
clipped a dozen articles that were worth a dollar apiece to any one 
desirous of becoming proficient as a printer. Paper, composition, type, 
ink, style, presswork, and the enterprise displayed in connection with 
business principles, common sense and literary ability, combine to 
make THE INLAND PRINTER one of the best papers ever published for 
the benefit of the printing fraternity. I shall preserve every number 
carefully, with a view to having them bound in a volume at some future 
day. With sincere good wishes for your prosperity, I remain, yours 
fraternally, JoHN Hucu KInc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, published in Chicago, comes to hand. All 
printers should have it.—Co/umdbian (Oregon). 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a journal neat and artistic mechanically, 
finely edited, and of great value to the craft—J/Nairy County 
( Zenn.) Sun. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is the handsomest journal we have yet seen 
published in the interest of the craft. it is conducted by workmen — 
and first class ones at that.— Keyport (NV. /.) Enterprise. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, IIl., is on our table. We are 
happy to make its acquaintance. It is an operative journal and edited 
by practical printers and of benefit to every journalist—/arm and 


Fireside, N. C. *» 


THE INLAND PRINTER for December is received from its publishers 
at Chicago. It is a neat journal of the craft, conducted by workmen, 
and in its matter and appearance is a credit to all connected with it.— 
Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 


WE have received the December number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
published at Chicago, in the interest of the profession. It is filled with 
interesting matter — is gotten up ina workmanlike manner and presents 
an appearance as bright and neat as a new pin. May it live long.— 
Virginia Chronicle. , 
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WE have received Vol. 1, No. 3, of THE INLAND PRINTER, a 
It is 
very neatly printed, on good paper, and the price is only $1 per year. 
It is a journal that every printer will find very interesting — Wheaton 
Valley (N. J.) Echo. 

THE INLAND PRINTER.—This new monthly is fulfilling all the 
grand promises made prior to its commencement. It is one of the best 
among our files, being ably edited and neatly printed. It is crammed 
with matter which everyone connected with printing may read with 


monthly journal, published by The Inland Printer Company. 


profit— Printers Register, St. Louis. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, one of the finest typographical 
journals we have ever seen, came to us yesterday. It is conducted by 
workmen. ‘The presswork, composing and editorial ability displayed 
in the number before us commends it to the craft, and it should receive 
a large list of subscribers from the fraternity.—Z/é Rapids ( Mich.) 
Progress. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, a publication conducted by workmen, as it 
shows for itself, is before us. In addition to its fine typographical 
taste, good print, and other excellent points, it contains various adver- 
tisements interesting to the craft; and upon the last page we finda 
border which will soon be in use in our establishment.—/outzdale 
(Pa.) Observer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, No. 3, a monthly periodical devoted, as its 
name implies, to the art preservative, and published in Chicago, has 
been received. It isa beautiful specimen of artistic typography, good 
presswork, and last, but not least, sound editorial ability, and, as are all 
journals of the class, a welcome visitor to this office.—Deerfield 
(Mich.) Record. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago, has reached our 
sanctum. It isa twenty-forr page journal, printed on extra heavy paper, 
and is the neatest thing of the kind that has reached this office for some 
time. It is specially interesting to printers, as it contains a vast amount 
of instructive matter which every printer should read. We wish it 
success,— Clearfield (Pa.) Citizen. 


“THE December u.umber of THE INLAND PRINTER, published at 
Chicago, comes to hand. It is about the best printer’s journal that we 


have ever had the pleasure of reading —Cozlterville Clipper. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago — the third number of 
which has just appeared —is a most excellent magazine of a practical 
character, and should be well sustained by the craft— Norristown 
(Pa.) ‘Register. 


THE third nunber of THE INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago, 
is before us, and from a hasty perusal we pronounce it one of the best 
magazines published, devoted to the advancement of the profession. 
It is beautifully printed and ably edited, every page containimg the 
handiwork of the artists at the helm. As its name indicates, it is de- 
voted to the best interests of the craft, and aims to uplift and instruct 
in the art,in which so many of us are deficient. Success.—NMaugatuck 


(Conn.) Review. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is the name of a monthly publication re- 
cently started at Chicago by an association of working printers. The 
PRINTER is an ably edited periodical of elevated tone, and gives prom- 
ise of a useful and successful career, as a dignified, able exponent of the 
interests of the craft at large. As a specimen of the typographic art it 
is simply unexcelled, As a vigorous, consistent champion of Trades- 
Unionism, THE INLAND PRINTER cannot fail to subserve a noble purpose 
in this behalf. — Curry County ( Ore.) Recorder. 


WE have received the third number of THE INLAND PRINTER, an 
operative journal conducted by workmen. It is a model of typography 
and a high-toned trade journal worthy of the name. It is not an ad- 
vertising sheet devoted to puffing the wares of its various advertising 
patrons, but its columns are devoted to live subjects of practical use to 
the working printer. We heartily commend THE INLAND PRINTER 
to the craft, and if it could be put into the hands of every reading 
printer it would be the means of doing a great deal of good.—Newark 


(V. J.) Journal. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER for November has reached us, and is very 
much improved over its first issue, which was a very good number. 
In these days, when new trade journals are launched at the rate of one 
each month, it would appear almost impossible that patrons could be 
found to support them all. But we feel confident that a host of friends 
will rally to the help of the publishers of THE INLAND PRINTER, who 
are striving to make a journal to interest the whole craft, and one that 
will honor the trade, from a mechanical point of view. The number 
before us well sustains these two efforts, for every article is one of in- 
terest, and the same is finely printed. A worthy successor of Zhe Chi- 
cago Printer.— Woodcock’s Printers and Lithographers’ Gazette. 


THE INLAND PRINTER.—We are in receipt of No. 3, Vol. I, of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, which is a monthly quarto of twenty-four 
pages, published in Chicago, IIl., by The Inland Printer Company, with 
Mr. H_ H. Hill as Editor. Its objects and purposes are for the further 
development of the “art preservative,” as well as to inform the general 
printer upon all matters of which it is necessary for him to be advised. 
As a work of typographic art, it is the e plus ultra of perfection; as a 
printer’s journal, it embodies extensive valuable information; as an 
advertising medium for printers’ material, etc., it must excel; as a 
whole, it combines all appertaining to the printer.— Sumter (S. C.) 


Advance. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar per annum in advance; for six months, Fifty Cents; single copies, 
Ten Cents. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the first ofeach month. Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order or 
in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


PREFERRED PAGES. 
Outside Page and Opposite Editorial, 








\% page, per insertion............ $10 oo | % page, per insertion............ $25 00 
Spicer: hone e  sebekeenh 15 oof 1 a ane anes scene sre 40 00 
OTHER PAGES—Publisher’s Option. 

One inch, per insertion........... $4 00] % page, per insertion........... $12 00 
1-16 page, per insertion........... 6001% “ ** S66 Geceepweceen 20 00 
yy op en | SEO RR om ae 8 oof 1 oe, ee —% ‘Sonensaseee 35 00 
RiRGGR SERA PUIORE Sonn vos5p 200 cases ibethnses sens 2o cents per line, nonpareil. 


Discount on contracts for three months and upward. 


The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
Tue INLAND PRINTER: 

PHILADELPHIA: C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union. 

WasuincTon, D.C. : Henry Evans, Pressroom Government Printing Office. 

Sr. Louts, Mo. : W. H. Bowman, 2807 Madison street. 

Cuicaco: Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 

BattimoreE, Mp.: G. P. Bartgis, 170 N. Calhoun street, 

Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald. 

Derrorr, Micu.: Robert Oakman. 

Burrayo, N. Y.: E. D. Estabrook. 

MontTrREAL, QueE.: J. E. Lardif. 

Applications for agencies will be received from responsible working printers in 
every town and city in the United States and Canadas. 


GE. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113 West LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest prices paid for Printers’ Cuttings. 
Offices in the City cleared periodically by arrangement. 





EVERY PUBLISHER OF A WEEKLY OR MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Will save time, labor and money by using 


CHALLEN’S RECORD FOR KEEPING ADVERTISING 


Accounts of weekly or monthly journals, ruled printed headings, and indexed. 
Prices $1.50 to $5, according to size. Sample pages 25 cents, to be deducted from 
price of book when ordered. 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 
744 Broadway, New York. 














== ORR MAN 


PRINTING INKS, 


Bronze Powder. 
SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, 
PRIN TING4’? BINDING. 


Our facilities for Book Manufacturing are unsurpassed. 


180 & 182 Monroe Street, - - - Chicago, ll. 








Publishers of the ‘RED LINE SERIES” School Records and Blanks. 












BAKER 
7 ae Ay 





SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 





BOOK WORK, BILL HEADS, 


CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 
MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 


WeEDDING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





GRAY’S FERRY 


Printing [ (NV K Works. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 














196 AND 198 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 





We beg to call the attention of 7V¥PE and LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS 
to our stock of 


Black 4 Colored Inks,Varnishes, etc. 


We are prepared to furnish all grades of 7VKS and VARNISHES at fair prices. 
SPECIAL INKS made to order. All shades matched on short notice. 


Price List or Specimen Book a C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


on application, 
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Cane & BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING | N K. MAKERS, 
116 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 








H. E. Mean, Pres’t. A. T. Honee, Sec’y. W. C. Gittetrt, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


A. P. SANDBERG. 


SANDBERG & JURGENS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


CHAS. JURGENS. 


C. R. PERRY & CO. 





86 & 88 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


ElectrotypersStereotypers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Leads, Slugs and Labor-Saving Furniture. 


ENGRAVERS’? WOODS 


Of all kinds always on hand, and furnished in all sizes 


at short notice. 





CouNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE Prompr ATTENTION. 





R. NEVERS, Jr., 
Superintendent. 


A. BELFORD, 
President. 


C. SLEMIN, Jr., 
Sec’y-Treas. 





THE CENTRAL 





Lithographing 


fngraving Co. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cor. Congress St., 





All classes of Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 





SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 





Perfection (Gril pper Perforator. 


(Patented August 9, 1881.) 





It does not come in contact with rollers, can be attached 
to press in five minutes. Is so constructed that 
it can be used on any Bed or Platen Press. 


EIG HTH MEDIUM .....-.+004 Fs cheek eeet hs gadenies once 
PRICES QU ARTO OT ARLE EE EMIT 450 
Cove ccccccccccccccccce se ceeeecesoce soece 5 00 


‘aie acer state size and style of press upon which it is to be used. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Attach the perforator to the gripper bar of press, same as a gripper; place 
the slug in form so that it will strike on back of perforator when the impression 


is being taken. 
F. M. POWELL & CO. 


Sole Agents for the United States. Dealers in all kinds of Printers’ Supplies. 
Brass Rute a specialty. 


119 SoutH CLARK Sr, 
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H. HARTT, Pres’'t. WM. 7. HODGE, Sec’y. ANDREW HARTT, Treas. 


GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 





CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
Cor. roth & Blackwell Sts. 196 & 198 Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 





DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


. IMPORTERS OF 


German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 


BRADNER Situ & Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOK, PAPE WRITING, 
NEWS, 


WRAPPING. 
SPECIALTIES. 


“CLIMAX” BLOTTING, WESTON’S LEDGER, 








CRANE’S BOND, 
CRANE BROS.’ “ALL LINEN” 
AND “JAPANESE” LINEN FLATS. 


New YEAR Carbs, PRoGRAMMES, WEDDING Goons, 
_ ADVERTISING CARDS, TAGs. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
CHICAGO. 





PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


[LLINoIs | ype-FounDINGCO. 


265 Franklin Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Western Agents for 


Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 


NEW YORK. 


Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 


PRINTING PREssEs, 


Of all makers, and everything requisite in the printing art, furnished at manufac- 
turers’ prices. Send for our New Specimen Book for 1883. 





GEO. MATHER’S SONS, Sixty 
John Street, New York, manufacture . 
fine Printing Ink of all colors, and 
many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 





For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 
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AMERICAN SYSTEM OF , 4 Ye , a 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. ~~ aeons 
Sargent ef wt vipt. 
\ Ih _ ‘te waa 3 


i 


Job Fonts, 15A, 75d, $8.00. Pica SPINNER ScrIPT. Card Fonts, 6A, 25a, $3.25. 


Wr toke peratwre iw WWoveduncind, Ko our Sriewds aud Gatrows We * Bice Pipimwer Power, “ Sue 
popmarty oh Kis Sace thar beew grartty, priwtated by The additiiow of Wiis, the wii Yow of Vive Peried, 
Srikers wilh wolice Walt Ue Cowpactwers, Regibility awd Suede vow. Newed Rctker (wwoblime, Ue Ke be et 
pola), woke U0 available iw paces where Woy, oer oyers of Jue wowd be Wwpracticaktea Dy, Vive 











WARCOW yrtow oh 
Iwrerchangeable pa ulee Dedics 
She Wrtiotic Srimter will Le able te work Ub be sdvawrage with Wie other vie wd, Po dweiwg, Wlecks Khok will Ke 
pleading, awd Willing, Wie owirewents of geod Torte Div tawdroue avbearvawce of Yi Gico Ppimwer Qewyl~ 
Peraks WO decidediy, Khow wy, WOVE, bu me wrt state thal iw additiow Xe Ure Sror Deouty W pobsessed 
Wearing, Duoakities wo Less desirable awd WwaevCawt— A%. Ooh 9 "\ $ 0 Q % 8S Wwe Cm 


Job Fonts, 12A, 60a, $10.00. GREAT PRIMER SPINNER SCRIPT. Card Fonts, 6A, 16a, $4.35 


We ole Lov Vie aplpvoval of Uwe Grobe Unis Faw Gro’ Orviawer digs of 
ow Dew Dewr , We Vybe | NS poviivw ww bug qesVvoe of uwcowwow durability, 
toy Vow obsewer of ewwed, Lette, Vie hain Ved are so wall volun Vols Vey, wit 
Plowd ad Pivowg o rescue or auy bovtiow of Vie Wetter SH gourbiaes qualities 
Sriters howe te ey Ve weeds of iw pews, Wawel: : Doody, Gracelulwers, 
Reg ibiliey awd, ines wow Koo wel ow tariow, walking WW owe of Vw woot 
wool owe Uo har yr ee desvawedaD eed iw goumectiionw with, Vive other Pigs 
Ww Vivewlare, Revter Yovada, vve., wy, Pvvarsinwd, Tous Wow, Ke aoiwedad’ 


\ASRDONVSEAGOSWhHPrOnr 


Sweoish, GeRMAN AND Spanisu ACCENTS ARE CAST WITH ALL SIZES OF TH!S Series AND ARE FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 





‘e 


NONPAREIL TELESCOPIC GOTHIC ITALIC, 


PRICE OF SERIES COMPLETE, $4.75. 


32A NonpaREIL TELEscoPio GoTHic ITatic, No. 1. $1.00. ag 832A NonPaREIL TELESCOPIC GoTuHic ITALIC, No. 2. $1.05. 
I SONG SINKS INTO SILENCE, THE STORY IS TOLD, THE WINDOWS 
DARKENED, THE HEARTH-STONE IS COLD, DARKER AND DARKER THE BLACK SHADOWS 


FALL SLEEP AND OBLIVION REIGN OVER ALL 567 


THE BOOK IS COMPLETED, AND CLOSED LIKE THE DAY, AND THE 
HAND THAT HAS WRITTEN IT LAYS IT AWAY, DIM GROW ITS FANCIES, FORGOTTEN THEY LIE 
LIKE COALS IN THE ASHES THEY DARKEN AND DIE 234 
Sta 
BQA NonPAREIL TELESCOPIC GoTHIC ITALIO, No. 3. $1.20. 32A NoNPAREIL TELESCOPIC GOTHIC ITALIO, No. 4, $1.50. 
SOLEMNLY, MOURNFULLY, DEALING ITS DOLE, THE CURFEW DARK GROW THE WINDOWS AND QUENCHED 
| 18 THE FIRE, SOUND FADES INTO SILENCE, ALL FOOTSTEPS 


BELL IS BEGINNING TO TOLL, COVER THE EMBERS, PUT OUT THE LIGHT 
TOIL COMES WITH THE MORNING, AND REST WITH THE NIGHT 234 - RETIRE, THERE 1S NO VOICE IN THE CHAMBERS 23 


ONE 18 PAINED TO FIND THAT THE MosT EXCLUSIVE FOLKS HAVE FREQUENTLY PASSED 
Tuem Earty Days in Seung Tare or West InoiA Gooos in Homaoratuic Quantities. Now THIS 1S NOT AN 
ImmorAL THING IN ITSELF, BUT IT 18 CERTAINLY VERY ILLOGICAL OF THESE PEOPLE TO BE 80 INTOLERANT OF THOSE LESS 


Forrunare Ones Wuo Have wor yer oisposeo oF THEIR Stock 





rHlex sETTLEo wAMLETs cLUSTER ROUND THe siLVERy LAKEs ANo sTREAMs of wiGHT wHlLe THICKLyY sTUDDED sTARs ABOVE OWELL IN THE AZURE SKIES aT NIGHT 





MARDER, LUSE & CO., Type Founpers, CHICAGO. 
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% COMPLETE ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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R. HOE & CO 


ar THEIR WW ESTERN BRANCH 





HAVE ON HAND EVERY ARTICLE REQUIRED FOR 


PRINTING 
BOOK-BINDING, LITHOGRAPHY, 


Copper-Plate Printing, Electrotyping and Stereotyping, 


OR CAN FURNISH AT SHORT NOTICE. 


SEE ovr Reoucep Price Lisr: 


OF 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES, 


HOE HAND-CYLINDER PRESSES, 

















Patent Wrought-Iron Pipe-Stands, Proof-Presses, Cases, Etc. 














SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 





You are invited to visit our Warerooms and inspect a Full Line of CYLINDER PRESSES Set Up. 


R. HOE & CO. 


180 & 182 Monroz StrEET, CHIcaco, ILL. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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EFACTS ABOUT: 





‘The Campbell T'wo-Revolution Press. 


NO FLY TO DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 
TO GET Al. 





FEEDER CAN Trip THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 
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CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


w= /Vo Cast-lvon Bed Rack as on all other Two-Revolution Presses.2u 


Every TootH on CampsBe_LL Two-REVOoLUTION Press BED Rack Is A SEPARATE STEEL PIN. 





UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. HIGHEST SPEED. 


PERFECT REGISTER. 
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